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which are sanctified by faith, that is in Christ 
Jesus the true Light. 

And as God is light, in whom is no darkness 
at all, so he is love, love in perfection, love it- 
self, love which passeth knowledge ; love incom- 
prehensible and inexpressible. Aud he who is 
love, hath abundantly displayed his love toward 
the children of men in general. There being 
nothing in them to move him to love them, but 
he loved them, because he is love. For “herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that heloved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” This is such an evidence and demon- 
stration of his being love, and of his loving of 
us, that the evangelist in contemplation thereof, 
breaks forth into this seraphical language, “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved.” 
God so loved the world, so as there never was 
such another instance of Divine love. And there- 
fore the same beloved disciple testifies to it in 
another place, as the greatest demonstration of 
divine love. ‘In this was manifested the love 
of God towards us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him.” Now this love of God, we 
have also been enabled from the shedding of it 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which 
is given unto us to bear a testimony unto, in our 
love to him, and to one another. And because 
the loving of one another is the grand test of 
true discipleship. ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” Our blessed Saviour earnestly press- 
eth them to love one another, from the example 
of his love to them. ‘A new commandment [ 
give unto you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another; thisis 
my commandment, that ye love one another as 
I have loved you.” Not that we can possibly 
raise our love to one another, to that proportion 
of love wherewith Christ hath loved us, but we 
ought to imitate his copy as far as we are able. 
“ AsI have loved you.” The as, is here a note 
of similitude or comparison, not of quality or 
equality. We ought to love one another with love 
unfeigned : without reserves, partiality, or hy- 
pocrisy. We should press after the highest 
degree of love attainable in this present state. 
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An exhortation to a faithful obedience to the 

light of Christ. 

The great God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and the fountains of waters ; the 
high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is holy, and dwelleth in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a con- 
trite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones ; not only is in the light, and dwell- 
eth in the light, but is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. Nota figurative or metaphori- 
cal light as some erronecusly conceive and assert; 
but he is truly and properly light, infinitely ex- 
celling all created light, being eternal or ever- 
lasting light. In like manner Christ, who is 
before all things, and by him all things do con- 
sist ; the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, which is and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty ; the word, which in 
the beginning was with God, and was and is God, 
testifieth of himself saying, I am the light of 
the world. And the evangelist John declareth, 
“He was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” And this 
light which shineth in darkness, that is, in the 
dark hearts of men and women, hath shined and 
doth shine in our hearts, and hath given us the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. And we have, through 
the grace of God, been enabled to bear a noble 
testimony to this Divine light, beyond any age 
since that of the apostles, by powerful writing 
and preaching, by patient suffering and 
holy and unblameable living, to the turning of 
many from darkness to light, and from the pow- 
er of Satan unto God, that they might receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
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These two attributes of God, light and love, 
have been, and are much upon my mind, and it 
is the desire of my soul, that we all inspect and 
examine ourselves, and that impartially, how we 
stand as in his sight, who knows the thoughts 
and intents of our hearts, with respect to his 
light and love. 

None should be offended at an exhortation of 
this kind, considering the subtility of our adver- 
sary the devil, and our own proneness to think 
better of ourselves than we ought to think. A 
Laodicean frame is apt to seize many, and they 
are ready to say, they are rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; when they 
are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked. A dull sleepy state will come upon 
us, if we do not watch. Christ therefore coun- 
selled his disciples, “Take ye heed, watch and 
pray.” And “what I say unto you, T say unto 
all, watch.” Watchfulness is the duty of every 
one of us, and where that is, there will be a self- 
examination. And because good men and women 
are subject to remissness therein, the Apostle 
puts the church of God at Corinth in mind of 
their duty, ‘“‘ Examine yourselves, whether ye be 
in the faith, prove your own selves: know ye not 
. your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you 
except ye be reprobates?” that is, such as are 
not approved of God, but are fallen into a stupid 
state. Which shows that those who were in a 
good condition, were approved of God, and did 
know that Jesus Christ was in them, may through 
unwatchfulness and indiligence, lose that good 
condition; and though they may have a name, 
yea, think themselves to be alive, yet be spiritu- 
ally dead. 

We have great need, therefore, to be frequent 
and impartial in the examination of ourselves, 
lest we be deceived in a matter of such weight 
and moment.as this is. Those Jews, a profess- 
ing people, in our Saviour’s time, spoken of in 
John 8, had as high a thought of themselves 
as any modern professors. “‘We be Abraham’s 
seed, and were never in bondage to any man; 
Abraham is our father ; we be not born of for- 
nication; we have one Father, even God,” and 
yet they were under a most dreadful mistake ; 
for notwithstanding their pretences of being the 
children of God, and of Abraham, he positively 
told them, “ye are of your father the Devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do.” Nay, they 
were so conceited of their good estate, though 
it was extremely bad, that they judged our Sa- 
viour himself. “‘ Say we not well, that thou art 
a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” and a little after, 
‘‘We know that thou hast a devil.” ’Tis not un- 
known who they were that cried, ‘“ The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord are these;” and yet all this while 
they spake lying words, and made the cry of re- 
ligion a cover for their defects in moral right- 
eousness. “Nor can those who read the Holy 





Scriptures, be strangers to what our Saviour 
saith, concerning men of great pretensions with. 
out correspondent practice. “ Not every one that 
saith-unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have 
cast out devils? and in thy name have done 
many wonderful works?”’ But observe the an. 
swer of Christ to such nominalists without the 
nature, and formalists without the power of god- 
liness, ‘‘ Then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you; depart from me ye that work iniqui- 
ty.” Again, “ When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the 
door saying, Lord, Lord, open to us; and he 
shall answer and say unto you: I know you not, 
whence youare. Then shall ye begin to say, 
We have eaten and drunken in thy presence, and 
thou hast taught in our streets. But he shall 
say, I tell you I know you not, whence ye are, 
depart from me ye workers of iniquity.” No 
pretences to Lord, Lord, or to gifts of prophecy, 
or casting out of devils, or doing of wonderful 
works, or eating or drinking in his presence, or 
hearing of him teach in their streets, would avail 
anything to evil-doers; “ Set the trumpet to thy 
mouth, saith the Lord to the Prophet. “He 
shall come as an eagle against the house of the 
Lord, because they have transgressed my cove- 
nant, and trespassed against my law, Israel shall 
cry unto me, My God, we know thee.” They 
had the confidence, though in great hypocrisy, 
to address themselves to God, as their God, and 
to account themselves as his people; but mark 
what follows: Israel hath cast off the thing that 
is good, the enemy shall pursue him, Israel was 
once holiness to the Lord, and the first fruits of 
his increase. God planted Israel a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed. And God remembers Israel, 
the kindness of his youth, the love of his es- 
pousals, when he went after him in the wilder- 
ness, in a land that was not sown. But Israel 
forgot his maker and the law of his God, and of 
a noble vine turned into a degenerate plant of a 
strange vine. And therefore when the Lord 
looked for grapes it brought forth wild grapes. 
When he looked for judgment, behold oppression, 
and for righteousness, behold acry. Yet not- 
withstanding this woful degeneracy, Israel built 
temples; and Ephraim (which being the chief 
tribe of revolting Israel, is often used for Israel) 
made many altars, and offered sacrifices, and es- 
teemed himself as having a peculiar relation to 
God. “My God weknow thee.’”’ Thus we see how 
persons under a high profession of religion, and 
thinking themselves to be the people of God, 
may be deceived. What hath been may be; as 
there were those in the apostles’ days, that had 
a form of godliness, but denied the power there- 
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of ; so there may be such in ours, upon which 
consideration it concerns us all to try ourselves, 
and see how the case really stands between God 
and our souls. 


Seeing then, we profess faith in Christ the 
true light, let us examine ourselves by the light 
of Christ shining in our hearts, whether we are 
the children of the light? If we are children 
of the light, then we are those that walk in the 
light, and if we walk in the light, as he (God) 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his son, 
cleanseth us from all sin. We come to witness 
the cleansing virtue of the blood of Jesus Christ, 
to cleanse us not only from some, but from all 
sin. And if we do not come to witness this, at 
least in the initial and progressive work of sanc- 
tification; we have cause to question ourselves 
about our walking in the light. Walking de- 
notes a state of continuance and perseverance; if, 
then, we walk in the light, we are such as abide, 
and keep constantly therein; and if at any time 
darkness should surprise any of us, and mislead 
us, the sincere soul that loves the light is never 
at rest till it recover that heavenly path again, 


Unto those that walk in the light, the light is 
exceedingly comfortable and pleasant, for it gives 
them the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. It directs them 
in their spiritual travel, discovers to them the 
snares and wiles of the enemy, and helps to 
avoid them, enabling to lead a holy and virtuous 
life in all manner of conversation ; and in so do- 
ing to answer the great end of the coming of 
the Son of God into the world, and of his offer- 
ing himself unto the Father, for, “he gave 
himself for us that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works; that we being dead 
to sin should live unto righteousness. For Christ 
loved the church and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, with the washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. That the world 
through him might be saved ; for he died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again.”” From whence it necessarily 
follows, that since the life of Christ was a life of 
most perfect holiness, and the end of bis coming 
was and isto make men holy, as God is holy, 
and perfect as he is perfect; it concerneth all 
those that profess Christianity to be holy in all 
manner of conversation. For as holiness is the 
badge, so it is the necessary and essential quali- 
fication of a true Christian. Without holiness, 
real and substantial holiness, Christianity is but 
an empty name. Where that is wanting, there 
is only the outside or carcass of Religion, and 
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the men are no better in God’s account than 
whited walls, and painted sepulchres. 

“ Tt is not our being gilded over with the ex- 
ternal profession of Christianity, that will avail 
us; our religion must bea vital principle, in- 


wardly to change and transform us. If by our 
lives and actions we do contradict that religion 
which we profess, we do by this very thing 
prove ourselves to be counterfeits and hypocrites. 

“Tf a man profess any other art or calling, it 
is expected that he should be skilled in it, and 
excel those that do not pretend to it. ’Tis the 
greatest disparagement to a physician that can be 
to say of him, that he is in other respects an ex- 
cellent man, only he hath no great skill in dis- 
eases, and the methods of cure; because this is 
his profession. He might be pardoned for other 
defects; but the proper skill of his art may 
justly be expected from him. So for a Christian, 
to say of him, the worst thing in him is his life; 
he is very orthodox in his opinions, but he is an 
ill-natured man; one of very violent passions ; 
he will be very frequently drunk, he makes no 
conscience of his dealings; he is very unchari- 
table to all that differ from him. This man is 
faulty in his profession, he is defective in that 
which should be his excellency. He may have 
orthodox opinions in religion, but when all is 
done; there is no such error, and heresy, noth- 


ing so fundamentally opposite to Religion, as a 
wicked life. 


‘‘ He that would know what a man believes, 
let him attend rather to what he does, than to 
what he talks. He that leads a wicked life, 
makes a more credible and effectual profession of 
infidelity, than he who in words only denies the 
gospel. It is the hardest thing in the world to 
imagine that the man believes Christianity, who 
by ungodliness and worldly lusts, does deny and 
renounce it. The greatest enmity to religion 
is to profess it, and live unanswerably to it. 

“A Jew ora Turk is not so great an enemy to 
Christianity, as a lewd and vicious Christian. 


“ A Christian does not pretend to have a bet- 
ter wit, and a more piercing understanding than 
a Turk or an heathen; but he professeth to live 
better than they, to be more chaste, and more 
temperate, more just, and more charitable, more 
meek and gentle, more loving, and peacable than 
other men. If any man profess himself a Chris- 
tian, and do not live better than others, he is a 
mere pretender and mountebank in religion.” 


And then pressing all those who call them- 
selves Christians to live up to the essential and 
fundamental laws of religion, the same author 
sums this up under these heads ;—* To love God 
and to love our neighbor, to do to every man, as 
we would have him do to us; to mortify our 
lusts and subdue our passions, and sincerely to 
endeavor to grow in every grace and virtue; and 
to abouud in all the fruits of righteousness, 
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which are by Jesus Christ, to the praise and 
glory of God.” 

These are undoubtedly, the essential and fun- 
damental laws of Christianity, and they that are 
found in obedience thereunto are the only true 
Christians, because they do what Christ requires of 
them, and give up in faithful obedience to his 
holy and pure divine light ; which supports and 
comforts them under all exercises and tempta- 
tions, sweetens every cup, though never so bit- 
ter to flesh and blood, enables them to surmount 
all difficulties they meet with, works out all that 
is of the dark sinful nature, sanctifies them tho- 
roughly, and makes them meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 


[To be continued.] 





SOLEMN THOUGHTS. 


Few persons can be found so senseless or so 
reckless as not to recognise the seriousness of 
death. Probably, few could look upon the 
solemn stillness of the lifeless human counten- 
ance without a feeling of awe at the thought, 
that, ere long, their day, too, must-come when the 
beating of the busy heart shall cease, and the 
now quick blood shall stay its course, when the 
hand shall lose its cunning and the brain its 
power. Such impressions are too often transi- 
tory, passing away with the object that awoke 
them, because persons do not stop to consider 
why-it is that solemnity and awe pervade the 
presence of death. If they did, they would feel 
that this solemnity was reflected upon life, and 
life would become to them as serious as death. 
Both would be serious, but neither sorrowful ; for 
then death would lose its terror and would be 
looked forward to simply as the beginning of 
eternal life. The solemnity of life lies in the 
fact that it isa preparation for eternity ; and the 
solemnity of death in the fact, that the prepara- 
tion is over and the eternity begun. 

In all this there is no cause of sadness, but 
infinite cause for thoughtful seriousness. 





FROM A COLLECTION OF MEMORIALS 


Mary Pooley, daughter of William and Mary 
Pooley, of Tooley street, Southwark, was born 
the 11th of the fifth month, 1772. Her parents 
were concerned to bring her up in plainness and 
sobriety : and their endeavors for her preserva- 
tion therein, and from the many evils which are 
in the world, were not ineffectual; for, although 
of a lively disposition, she was religiously in- 
clined in very early life, she loved the truth, and 
the friends of it, and was of a steady deport- 
ment. 

About the eighteenth year of her age, she 
seemed more frequently indisposed than hereto- 
fore, and although it did not appear unlikely to 
others that she might still live to see many days, 


yet she seemed to have a sense given her that 
her stay in this world would not be to an ad- 
vanced age: and her indisposition increasing, be- 
came a settled decline. During this trying sea- 
son, her patience was remarkable; she was 
preserved from murmuring, and seemed cheerful 
in spirit, saying, ‘Through mercy I do not re- 
pine.’ 

Many expressions she uttered in the course of 
her illness, tending to show the resignation of 
her mind, and quiet acquiescence with divine 
permission. About a month before her decease, 
her father asking her how she did, she replied, 
‘I seem to be gradually going; I have remem- 
bered the words of Job, “ The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” It is best to be resigned; do not 
grieve, dear father, the Lord be with thee ;’ and 
again advised her parents to give her up freely, 
saying, ‘We must part some time or other, and 
I cannot go better than well.’ 

About two weeks before her decease, after hay- 
ing made divers solid remarks, she spoke to this 
effect, ‘There isa language that I have often 
thought of in the time of health, which is, 0, 
that I might walk in all things consistent with 
the truth I make profession of.’ And at another- 
time, nearer her end, she said, ‘1 think I may 
truly say, 1 have not murmured in all this ill- 
ness ; the Lord is my refuge ; I am comfortably 
resigned to his divine will, and seem to have 
nothing to do but to die.’ 

She continued a few days longer, during which 
she uttered divers expressions to the same effect 
as the foregoing. The day she died, she desired 
that her father and brother might be sent for, 
with whom she had a solemn season ; and after- 
wards appeared serene, and ‘given up to the 
Lord’s will. She quietly departed the 12th of 
the eleventh month, 1792, aged about twenty 
years and ahalf; and was interred the 18th, in 
Long Lane burial ground, after a meeting held 
at Horselydown. 





HISTORY OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 
Continued from page 314. 


From the first settlement, by the white race, 
of the country north-west of the Ohio River, by 
the French at and in the vicinity of Kaskaskia, 
about the year 1682, and by a company of emi- 
grants from Virginia about one hundred years 
subsequently, slavery had existed, and was as 
lawfully established as it had been under the 
laws of Louisiana or of those of Virginia. It 
was the knowledge of this existence of slavery, 
and his known opinion in favor of a prospective 
rather than a sudden abolition, that induced Mr. 
Jefferson to use the phrase he did in the ordi- 
nance—* That after the year 1800 of the Chris- 
tian era there shall be neither slavery nor invol. 
untary servitude in any of the said States, &.»’ 
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This provision recognised the existence of sla- in exercising the rights and privileges of mas- 
very, and contemplated the toleration of it in ters. All these causes produced excitement, and 
those States for sixteen years (he drew the ordi-| had their effect in elections, and repeatedly 
nance in 1784), when it was to cease. From this showed themselves in the form of petitions from 
itis clearly seen that the illustrious author of | the people and the legislatures to Congress, ask- 
the ordinance intended it to abolish the then ex- | ing a repeal or modification of the clause of the 
isting state of slavery, as well as to prohibit its | Ordinance prohibiting slavery. To these appli- 


ever being tolerated in the country northwest of! cations, Congress uniformly and decidedly refused 
the Ohio River. 

















To these reasons for the existence then of ne- 
gro slavery, may be added the fact of Virginia ; 
having granted land to many of her citizens who 
had served in the wars carried on against the 
Indians, and in this way having had opportuni- 
ties of seeing the country to the north-west of the 
Ohio, and being pleased with it, they settled on 
the lands thus granted tothem. In this way the 
first settlers, both of French and English des- 
cent, were from slaveholding colonies, and the 


\its assent, and sustained the prohibitory clause of 


the Ordinance. As instance of this, I will state, 


jthat in March, 1803, the celebrated John Ran- 


dolph, of Virginia, as Chairman of a committee 
of the House of Representatives of Congress, 
to which one of these petitions was referred, ask- 
ing the suspension of the provision in the Ordi- 


| nance prohibiting slavery, made a report against 


it, which was concurred in by the House. In 
this report the following strong and highly ap- 
probatory language is used in relation to the or- 





laws of those colonies having been extended to, | dinance: “‘ Taat the rapid population of the State 
and being in full operation at the time of the| of Ohio sufficiently evinced, in the opinion of 
adoption of the ordinance, it was to have been| your Committee, that the labor of slaves is not 
expected that its provision for the prohibition | necessary to promote the growth and settlement 
of slavery would not be popular with many of! of colonies in that region. That this labor, de- 
them. These feclings of disapprobation at once} monstrably the dearest of any, can only be em- 
. evinced themselves by the larger and more in-| ployed to advantage in the cultivation of pro- 
telligent slaveholders removing across the river|ducts more valuable than any known to. that 
into Louisiana, and taking with them their slaves | quarter of the United States: That the commit- 
to prevent their being emancipated by the Ordi-| tee deem it highly dangerous and inexpedient 
nance. The poorer and less intelligent masters,|to impair a provision wisely calculated to pro- 
each owning but a very few slaves, being igno-| mote the happiness and prosperity of the north- 
rant of the English language and laws, and be-| western country, and to give strength and secu- 
ing also cut off from a knowledge of passing | rity to that extensive frontier. In the salutary 
events, by there being then no mails running to | operation of this sagacious and benevolent res- 
their remote settlements, continued to hold and’ traint, it is believed that the inhabitants of In- 
to treat their late slaves as if the Ordinance had | diana will, at no distant day, find ample remune- 
not emancipated them. This state of things con-| ration for a temporary privation of labor and of 
tinued for a long time, in consequence of the ig- | emigration.” 
norance of the negroes of the English language} In March, 1804, another report was made, on 
and of the mode of obtaining their rights, and) a similar application from Indiana, by a commit- 
from the fear of punishment if they attemptod | tee of the House, of which Mr. Rodney, of Del- 
it, and also, from the odium which attached to | aware, was chairman, in which a suspension for 
those who shou'!d aid them. To this should be} ten years of the anti-slavery provision was re- 
added, that many of the officers in whose hands | commended, on the condition that the descend- 
the law had placed the power, were themselves | ants of all such slaves should, if males, be free 
claimants of the negroes’ services, and interested | at the age of 25 years, and, if females, at the 
in continuing the then existing state of things.| age of 21 years. In this report the House re- 
The long and extraordinary acquiescence in the| fused to concur. In February, 1806, another 
continuance of the bondage of the French slaves | report was made recommending a suspension for 
(as they were called) encouraged those who can! ten years, by acommittee of which Mr. Garnett, 
always find reasons for doing what will promote} of Virginia, was chairman, with a similar result 
their own immediate interest, or what they like; —the non-concurrence of the House. In Febru- 
todo, to set up a right to the French negroes’ | ary, 1807, a committee of the House, of which 
services ; some contending for it under the treaty | Mr. Parke, Delegate from Indiana, was chairman, 
of 1763, and some under the terms of cession| made still another report in favor of suspending 
from Virginia. the prohibitory clause for ten years, in which 
Various influences operated to create dissatis-| the House again refused to concur. By what 
faction, particularly with the partisans of the| majorities these disapproving votes were given, 
territorial officers, and such citizens as were in-|is not stated on the Journals of the House of 
terested in, or were under the in fluence of the| Representatives. But in November, 1807, Mr. 
former system of servitude, and of course of that| Franklin, of North Carolina, as chairman of a 
class of men to be found everywhere, who delight | committee of the Senate of the United States, 
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to which had been referred a petition from the 
Legislative Council and House‘of Representa- 
tives of Indiana Territory, and alsoaremonstrance 
against the same from the citizens of Clark 
County in said Territory, made a report against 
the suspension of the prohibitory clause of the 
ordinance, which was concurred in by the Sen- 
ate without a dissenting voice. 

In alluding to these proceedings of Congress, 
Senator Benton, in a speech he made in the 
Senate of the United States, on the 10th of June, 
1850, said—* Thus five times in four years the 
respective Houses of Congress refused to admit 
even a temporary extension or rather re-extension 
of slavery into Indiana Territory, which had 
been, before the ordinance of 1787, a slave ter- 
ritory, holding many slaves at Vincennes. These 
five refusals to suspend the ordinance of ’87 were 
so many confirmations of it. All the rest of the 
action of Congress on the subject, was to the 
same effect or stronger. The Missouri Compro- 
mise line was a curtailment of slave territory ; 
the Texas annexation resolution was the same; 
the Ordinance of ’87 itself, so often confirmed 
by Congress, was a curtailment of slave territory 
—in fact its actual abolition ; for it is certain 
that slavery existed in fact in French settlements 


of the Iilinois, at that time; and that the ordi- | 


nance terminated it. I act then,” he said, “ in 


. - . Ly: | 
conformity to the long uniformly established | 
policy of Congress, as well as in conformity to 


my own principles, in refusing to vote for the ex- 
tension of slavery.” 

It would notbe doing justice to the Ordinance, 
nor would what has been written deserve the 
name of a hasty sketch of its history, were I to 
omit to add some of the repeated and unprece- 
dented sanctions it has received from Congress 
and the American people. We have seen it was 
the offspring of the greatest statesman of our 
country ; and no one can fail to see in it the kin- 
dred political features of its elder brother, the 
Declaration of American Independence. It has 
been shown with what extraordinary unanimity 


it passed the old Congress—but one member vo- | 


ting against it; nor was his particular objection 
to the Ordinance known. 

Among the first laws passed by the first Con- 
gress and approved by President Washington, 
August 7th, 1789, was one to adapt the Ordi- 
nance to the new constitution of the United 
States. It thus received the sanction of Congress 
under the present constitution, as it had previ- 
ously done of the Old Congress under the arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

. The 7th Congress passed an act, which was 
approved by President Jefferson, April 30, 1802, 
authorizing Ohio to form a State constitution 
and for her admission into the Union:_“ Pro- 
vided the same shall be republican, and not re- 
pugnant to the Ordinance of the 13th of July, 
1787, between the original States, and the peo- 
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ple and States of the territory northwest of the 
iver Ohio.”” This was the first of the States, 
trained during its minority under the government 
of the Ordinance, which was admitted at matu- 
rity into the Union; and no doubt its author 
felt a peculiar pleasure @t being then President 
of the United States, and having it in his power 
to use his influence in shaping the terms of her 
admission, so as to carry out, and perpetuate, his 
original purpose in making permanent the great 
fundamental provisions of the Ordinance, by ex- 
tending them to the States, as well as to the ter- 
ritories, to be formed out of the North-western 
Territory. 

Oa the 19th of April, 1816, the 14th Con- 
gress passed an act authorizing Indiana to form 
a State constitution, and for her admission into 
the Union; and on the 18th of April, 1818, the 
15th Congress passed a similar law, for the ad- 
mission of Illinois Both of these acts were 
approved by President Madison, and both con- 
tained similar provisoes—that their constitutions 
when formed should be “republican, and not 
repugnant to the Ordinance of July 13, 
1787.” 

The 16th Congress passed an act, commonly 
known as the Missouri Compromise, authorizing 
the people of Missouri to form a constitution 
and State government “and to prohibit slavery 
in certain territories,” approved by President 
Monroe, March 6, 1820, in which it is provided 
“That in all that territory ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of 36° 30’ north latitude not 
included within the limits of the State contem- 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary serv- 
itude, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convict- 
ed, shall be, and is hereby forever prohibited: 
Provided always, that any person escaping into 
the same from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any State or Territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, 
and conveyed to the person claiming his orher 
labor or service as aforesaid,” This act, by using 
language so similar to that contained in the Or- 
dinance, recognizes and sanctions its provisions 
in relation to slavery, and extends them to all 
the territory owned by the United States west of 
the River Mississippi and north of 36° 30’, ex- 
cept the State of Missouri. 

By the joint Resolution annexing Texas to the 
United States, passed by the 28th Congress, and 
approved by President Tyler, March Ist, 1845, 
it is stipulated, that such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south 
of 36° 30’ north latitude, commonly known as 
the Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with, or without slavery, as the 
people of each State, asking admission, may de- 
sire: And in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of such territory, north of said Mis- 
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gouri Compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crimes) shall be prohibited. ’ 
The act passed by the 30th Congress, and ap- 
proved by President Polk, August 14, 1848, to 
establish a territorial government for Oregon, 
provides “‘ That the inhabitants of said Territory 
shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the 
rights, privileges, and advantages granted and 
secured to the people of the Territory of the 
United States, northwest of the River Ohio, by 
the articles of compact, contained in the ordi- 
nance for the government of said Territory, on 
the 13th day of July, 1787, and shall be sub- 
ject to all the conditions and restrictions and 
prohibitions in said articles of compact imposed | 
upon the people of said Territory.” It cannot 
escape notice, that this, the last of the many 
acts of Congress approbatory and confirmatory 
ofthe Ordinance, should be most complimentary | 
of it. The language used represents the Ordi- | 
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Toa cool and dispassionate observer, who has 
a knowledge of the enlightened origin, the great 
popularity, and beneficial effects of the ordinance, 
it seems to be incredible that it should have 
been repealed; und especially denounced as vio- 
lating the great principles on which our Govern- 
ment is founded. Yet such has been the fact, 
and what adds to the astonishment is, that this 
has been done by men professing to be of the 
Jefferson school of politics. The inconsistency 
is truly mortifying to those who believe, as well 
in the capacity of man to govern himself, as in 
the wisdom and suitability of our political insti- 
tutions to promote, above all others, his happi- 
ness. 

In conclusion I will say, the wisdom, expedi- 
ency, and salutary practical effrets of the Ordi- 
nance, could not be more clearly shown than by 
contrasting its operations with those of its sub- 
stitute. Under the ordinance from 1787 to 1854, 


nance as a boon by which the people of Oregon | the Territories subject to it were quiet, happy, 
became entitled to enjoy all the rights, privileges | and prosperous. Since its principles were repu- 
and advantages which that measure granted and | diated, in 1854, we have had nothing but con- 
secured to the people of the Northwestern Ter- | tention, riots, and threats, if not the awful reali- 


ritory. | ties of civil war, which painful state of things 


This statement shows that between 1787 and | has been brought about by the substitution of the 
1854, when the Missouri Compromise wis re- ; legislation of 1854 for that of 1787, long con- 
pealed, a period of sixty-seven years, eight dif- | secrated as it had been by time, and by the ap- 
ferent Congresses passed, and six different indi-| probation of the greatest and best men of our 
viduals acting as Presidents of the United States, | country. 
viz: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, | 
Tyler, and Polk, approved eight laws of the | 


United States, enacting and re-enacting, sanc-) Adam Clark, in his commentaries, thus ex- 
tioning and confirming and extending, as well in | plains the passage, ‘‘ The pillars of the earth are 
length of time, as extent of space, the ordinance | tho Lord’s,”’ which occurs in the prophetic 
of 1787. Yes—all sections of our extensive and | 

diversified country, and all the numerous parties | 
into which our people have been divided since |  “ The words, ¢ pillars of the earth,’ Parkhurst 
our confederation was formed, have given to it | translates and defends thus: “‘The compressors 
their approbation and sanction, and that also to | of the earth; 7. ¢., the columns of the celestial 
a measure involving interests, of all others, the’ fluid which compress or keep its parts together. 


hymn of Hannah, 2d, chapter of Samuel :— 


most exciting, and on which there has even been 
the greatest and most angry diversity of opin- 
ions. It is believed that no similar measure ever | 
received such signal and repeated proofs of the | 


This is all imaginary ; we do not know this 
compressing celestial fluid; but there is one which 
answers the same end, which we do know, 
i. e., the air, the columns of which press upon 


approbation of the people, as this Ordinance has >the earth in all directions, above, below, around, 


done. To those, who will trace the history of | 
this question, it will appear marvellous, and show | 
the profound wisdoni of those who framed such | 
an efficacious measure for our country. Contrast | 
these evidences of approbation of the Ordinance, 
with those given to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and it will result greatly in favor of 
the former. It will show, if unanimity of opin- 


ion and repetition of legislative action can give 


with a weight of fifteen pounds to every square 
inch; so that a column of air of the height of the 
atmosphere, which, on the surface of the globe, 
measures one square inch, is known, by the most 


| accurate and indubitable experiments, to weigh 
| fifteen pounds. 


Now, as a square foot contains 
one hundred and forty-four square inches, each 
foot must be compressed with a weight of incum- 
bent atmospheric air, equal to two thousand one 


weight, that the Ordinance is entitled to even | hundred and sixty pounds. And, as the earth 
more than the Constitution, which encountered | is known to contain a surface of five thousand 
much opposition in the national convention that | five hundred and seventy-five billious of: square 
made it, in which it received the signatures or | feet, hence, allowing two thousand one hundred 
votes of but thirty-nine out of fifty-five members | and sixty pounds to each square foot, the whole 
who attended the convention, and was ratified by | surface of the globe must sustain a pressure of 
small majorities in many of the State conventions. | atmospheric air equal to twelve trillions and 
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forty-one thousand billions of pounds, or six 
thousand and twenty-one billions of tons. This 
pressure, independently of what is called gravity, 
is sufficient to keep all the parts of the earth 
together, and perhaps to counteract all the inv- 
fluence of centrifugal force. But adding to this, 
ail the influence of gravity or attraction, by which 
every particle of matter tends to the centre, these 
compressors of the earth are sufficient to poise, 
balance, and preserve the whole terraqueous 
globe. These pillars or compressors are an as- 
tonishing provision made by the wisdom of God 
for the necessities of the globe. Without this, 
water would not rise in fountains, nor the sap in 
vegetables. Without this, there would be no 
respiration for man or beast, and no circulation 
of the blood in any animal. In short, both vege- 
table and animal life depend, under God, on 
these pillars or compressors of the earth ; and 
were it not for this compressing power, the air 
contained in the vessels of all plants and animals 
would, by its elasticity, expand and instantly 
rupture all those vessels, and cause the destruc- 
tion of all animal and vegetable life; but God 
in his wisdom has so balanced these two forces, 
that, while they appear to counteract and balance 
each other, they serve, by mutual dilations and 
compressions, to promote the circulation of the 
sap in vegetables and the blood in animals. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1856. 





The Memoir of Joun JACKSON will be contin- 
ued in our next number. 


Attention is requested to the review of the 
weather for the Seventh month, to be found in 
another column. ‘The facts and comparisons it 
contains possess unusual interest, and for those 
who do not have the Intelligencer bound, the 
erticle is well worth preservation for future 
reference. 


Died, at the residence of Samuel Townsend 
Harford county, Md., on the 26th ult., ANNE 
S., infant daughter of Joseph and Mary J. Turner. 
Illinois papers please copy.] 


OUR HEARTS. 


They may be compared toa garden. The weeds 
of unkindness, selfishness, and pride come up of 
themselves. They need-no cultivation. If we 
take no care of our hearts, these will be sure to 
grow rank enough. But the beautiful plants, 
love, gentleness, kindness, and self-denial will 
not grow without culture. 
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The following is taken from the Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline, the Editor of which 
expresses his belief that it is no fiction. May it 
prove an incentive to all to stretch forth a help. 
ing hand to those young in iniquity, who might 
often be saved from plunging into deeper guilt, 
and even become valuable members of society. 


THE CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF. 


In one of the busiest strects of a busy city 
walked an elderly lady, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman who had lately completed his education. 
Being engaged in conversation, neither of them 
seemed to attend to anything ‘besides, until the 
crowd pressing against them caused: the gentle. 
man to look round, when he perceived some boys, 
of what he called suspicious appearance, follow- 
ing theirpath. ‘ Ah, I must watch my pockets,” 
he said: “I had a warning when last here of 
what I may expect in your city.” 

‘“‘ What was it?” inquired the lady. 

‘“‘ Probably what is only a common occurrence. 
My India handkerchief.was picked from my 
pocket. ‘Sir, your handkerchief is stolen,’ said 
a woman. I looked behind, and there was a 
young lad making off with it at full speed; I 
followed, and if my fingers were not as light as 
his—my feet were. When he saw that I was 
likely to win the race he dropped his spoils, sol 
recovered my property; and the little rogue 
might have got off better than he deserved, had 
not a policeman witnessed the transaction, and 
provided him with lodging gratis; yet not quite 
so, for he had to pay by hard labor for board 
and lodging while he remained.” 

“ And doubtless he came out of that lodging 
better qualified and better disposed to pick your 
pocket than when he went in.’ 

‘That is no affair of mine, Mrs. Harman. 
My business is to punish a thief when I catch 
him. Let the chaplain reform him, if he can. 

“‘ Aided by the society to which the poor cul. ; 
prit will be condemned during his imprisonment!” 
answered Mrs. Harman. ‘Ah, my dear sir, 
said she, “ how different is the end man proposes 
in the case of an offender against himself, from 
that which our heavenly Father designs in deal- 
ing with far worse offenders! Man aims only 
to punish ; God seeks to convert.” 

“But, you hardly expect me to stand preach- 
ing in the street to every little thief whose hand 
I may find in my pocket.” : 

“No, Ido not. But as we are all interested 
in the suppression of vice, I would have you 
and all others alive to the importance of making 
use of the means by which these poor outcasts 
may become respectable members of society, and 
instead of handing them over on every occasion 
to the tender mercies of the law, endeavor to 
place them where their evil habits may be checked, 
and their intellect cultivated.” 
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‘¢ All perfectly utopian, Mrs. Harman, believe 
me. Show me a single instance in which any 
good fruit has ever been found on oue of these | 
erab-stocks, and then I may try to act as you) 
desire the next time my pocket is picked.” | 

“You promise me that, do you ?” said she | 
looking up earnestly in his face. 

“‘T may very safely,” he replied laughing. 

“ Well, when we arrive at the cottage I will | 
tell you a tale that I think will interest you.” | 

This cottage (Mrs. Harman’s residence,) lay 
at the outskirts of the city, and was soon reached; 
and when she and her young friend were seated | 
she began as follows :—“‘ You may have heard | 
from your mother, that I was once in a situation | 
different from that which I now occupy; that I 
was, in fact, what many would call wealthy. 
But with this portion of my history I am not 
going to trouble you, save only to mention that 
it was then the circumstance took place which 
forms the groundwork of my present story. I 


| 
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back-door without courage to knock. Most un- 
willingly the cook sent him out a plentiful din- 
ner, and I stood by while he ate it, or rather 
part of it, as he did not finish what he got ; when 
I urged him to do so, he asked leave to take the 
rest home. As yet I had asked him no questions, 
but now inquired where was hishome ? Whether 
he had parents, or any family living? Where 
his home was he would not tell; but he had no 
father, no mother, no brother nor sister; and 
with much difficulty I gathered from his lips the 
following tale :— 

‘¢ His father had been a laborer, and was kil- 
led by a fall from a scaffolding the preceding 
year. His mother went out to work, and earned 
a miserable pittance, which just preserved them 
from starvation. She had died about three 
months before I met him, (probably from want) 
and he had not any one to look to for a meal 
but the owners of the lodging-house, one corner 
of a wretched garret of which he and his mother 


had driven out one.day in an open carriage to 
make purchases in the city, and was returning 
home, when I had occasion to stop in a crowded 
thoroughfare, to speak to a person whom I em- 
ployed. While doing so, I forgot that at the 
other side of the open carriage lay a basket con- 
taining some valuable articles, and out of which 
hung a cambric hankerchief. Having finished 


had occupied. These people would allow him to 
‘remain only on one condition, namely, that he 
_ would ‘do something’ for his own support. What 
| that something was you can easily guess, and he 
goon learned the necessity of attending to their 
‘requirements. Becoming a regular street pil- 
ferer, if he returned home in the evening empty- 
handed he was beaten and sent supperless to bed. 
‘and such had been his life from the time his 
mother died until I learned his melancholy 
the handkerchief out, and he was on the story. 
point of making off with it when my servant| ‘I was encouraged in my desire to take some 
caught him by the ragged collar of a miserable | steps to rescue him from destruction, by per- 
coat, and applying to him some not very com- | ceiving that he was not yet hardened in crime ; 
plimentary epithets, was about handing him over , and I was still further encouraged by seeing a 
toa policeman, when something in the boy’s| glow of pleasure on his countenance at my pro- 
countenance struck me with compassion. He/! posalto give him a bed in an out-office, and 
had not only the appearance of extreme want, | breakfast and dinner every day, provided he 
but when detected in the theft hung his head | would give up his wicked practices, of which I 
with shame, a burning blush spreading over his | tried to show him the evil; and after he had 
wasted and pallid features. ‘No, no, John,’ I | done some errands, and what he was capable of 
cried, ‘do not give him up to the police. Let|doing in our farmyard, attend a schocl every 
us try if we cannot do something better for him | day. Well-washed, well-clad, and looking fresh 
than that.’ | and strong after even one week of his new life, 
“Tt was in vain that John declared the little | Ned C went to the school, where he did full 
vagabond deserved nothing but the gaol. I re- | justice both to himself and his master. There 
solved to have my own way, and to make an ex- | was nothing which the master was capable of 
periment with this unfortunate child. I told | teaching that Ned did not show he should, after 
him where I lived, promising him a good dinner | a while, be capable of learning. There was one 
and a coat if he would come to my house that | branch of knowledge in which his progress gave 
evening. It would have amused you had you | me by far the greatest satisfaction,—1 mean the 


my business, I turned round just in time to see 
a boy, apparently about ten years of age, draw 


seen my servant’s face when he heard me invit- 
ing a thief to my house, and promising him a 
reward for coming ; predicting that I should soon 
have a visit from a gang of housebreakers, and 
that this ‘little viper’ wauld show them the way. 
I promised him to be cautious, and not to let 
the boy see any of the house until we had proved 
him. He came an hour after, and had I not 
been myself watching for him [ should never 
have known of his arrival, for he hung about the 


knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. 
He attended a Sunday-school and quickly evinced 
a deep interest in the lessons there imparted. 
His behaviour became marked by so much pro- 
priety, that he obtained, I may say, even the re- 
spect of those who had known the circumstances 
of his early life. Still as he grew up, I could 
often observe symptoms of an uneasy and un- 
settled mind ; and on my questioning him about 
it one day when he was just eighteen, he con- 
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fessed to me that the one thing he desired more 
than any other was to get away from the scene 
of his juvenile wickedness, and to seck his for- 
tune in some foreign land. I could not blame 
him, and much as I valued him as a useful and 
trusty servant, I resolved to forward his wishes 
by every means in my power. 

‘‘T had then some friends abroad, and to them 
I recommended Edward © He had laid 
by some money while in my service, to which I 
was glad to make such an addition as would pro- 
vide him with a respectable outfit. The morn- 
ing on which he went away he said he had a fa- 
vor to beg of me; I saw his lip tremble and his | 
cheek flush as he told me what the favor was. 
It was only this; that if I still had the remains 
of the cambric handkerchief, which had been the 
means of introducing him to me, I would allow | 





him to take it with him. It would be of use to 
him in two ways, he said; it would remind him 
of what he once was and keep him humble; and | 
it would also remind him of her who had rescued 
him from his degraded condition, and keep him 
grateful. It was with many tears that I gave | 
him the handkerchief; it had my name embroi- 
dered on one corner; he gazed on the letters, 
and folding it up in paper, he asked my prayers 
and blessing, and departed. I heard from him 
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cambric handkerchief! It was Edward C——., 
After the receipt of my last letter he had been 
prevented from coming home at once by the ne- 
cessity of arranging a large amount of business 
in the concern, of which he was now a junior 
partner! The moment he was free, he set out 
for his native land that he might see me. [ 
need only add, there was no service which he 
could offer that he did not warmly and affection- 
ately press upon me, but the utmost he could 
prevail upon me to accept was a long lease of 
this pretty little cottage, with the adjoining gar- 
den and field, where I live with every needful 
comfort, and possessing the ability to show kind- 
ness to the poor and afflicted. Edward C—— 
returned to his adopted home, taking the cam- 
bric handkerchief with him and he does not al- 
low me to forget him. 

“Well, Mrs. Harman, your’s is really a very 
interesting story,” said her young guest, “and 
it has made me feel that if I had that poor boy 
whom I handed over to the police, I should be 
much disposed to see if some means could not be 
adopted for endeavoring to reclaim him.” 





PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF CITIES. 
LonDoN is now the greatest concentration 


in two months. He had got a situation in a| of human power the world has ever known. 
counting-house. He continued to write frequent- | Will its supremacy be permanent? or will it, like 
ly, and in about a year I had the joy of receiving | its predecessors, be eclipsed by Western rivals? 
a letter from his master, informing me that Ed- | New Yorkers do not doubt, and indeed have no 





ward C was every day standing higher in | 
his confidence, and he had little doubt that he 
would one day do well in business for himself. 

“ Some years elapsed, and then the change in 
my circumstances took place, by which I was} 
plunged from affluence into comparative'poverty. | 
[ had to part with everything except what would 
enable me to furnish in the simplest style two | 
humble apartments, into which I moved when I 
left my house. I could not bear to inform Ed- 
ward C of the reverse I had-undergone, and | 
when I wrote merely mentioned that I had | 
changed my abode, but this would not satisfy | 
him. He begged to know why I had left my 
pleasant home, but I evaded his questions till [ 
could evade them no longer, for he accused me 
of want of confidence in him, and of keeping 
back something that he ought to know. I then 
told him all, at the same time assuring him that 
I was very happy, as happy as ever, and that 
one of my pleasantest thoughts was that I had 
been the means of his rescue and prosperity. 

‘Tt was several months before I heard from 
him again, and one day, just as I began to won- 
der at his silence, I was told that a gentleman 
wanted to see me. Not feeling well, I was 
unwilling to admit strangers, and sent to request 
that he would send up his name. The servant 


| 





brought in reply, not a card, but a small parcel, 
which when I opened it I found to contain the 


reason to doubt, that their city now numbering 
little more than one-third the population of Lon- 
don, will, within the next fifty years, be greater 
than the metropolis of the British Empire. 
New York, with her immediate dependen- 


'cies, numbers about 900,000. iSince 1790, she 


has established a law of growth which donbles her 
population once in fifteen years. If this law con- 
tinues to operate, she may be expected to pos 
sess 1,800,000 in 1871 ; 3,600,000 in 1886; 
and 7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years be al- 
lowed New York as her future period of dupli- 
cation, she would still overtake London by the 
end of fifty years. London may then have five 
millions; New York will almost certainly have 
more than that number. 
Will the star of empire become stationary at 
New York? 2 
The interior plain of North America has within 
itself more means to sustain a dense population 
in civilized comfort than any other region of the 
world. The star of empire cannot be arrested 
in its western course before it reaches this plain. 
Its most promising city at present, is Chicago. 
The law of its growth since 1840 seems to be 4 
duplication within four years. In 1840 it num- 
bered 4,479. In June of this year it will con- 
tain 88,000. At the same rate of increase car- 
ried forward, it would overtake New York 
within twenty years. If six years be allowed 
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for each future duplication, Chicago would over- 
‘take New York in thirty-three years. If the 
growth of Chicago should in future be measured 
by a duplication every 7 years, it would contain 
5,622,000 in forty-two years. In 1901, forty- 
five years from this time, the central plain, in- 
cluding the Canadas, will contain about 80,000- 
000 of people. Its chief city may reasonably 
be expected to contain about one-tenth of this 
population. Before the end of this century, 
the cities and towns of the central plain will 
contain, with their suburbs, not less than half 
of the entire population; that is to say, forty 
millions. How these millions shall be appor- 
tioned among the cities of that day is a subject 
for curious speculation. 

Some twenty-eight years ago, it was predicted 
by the writer that one or more interior cities of 
North America would, within fifty years, become 
larger than New Orleans, and ultimately second 
only to New York. Cincinnati and St. Louis 
were then believed to be the favored points. 
About sixteen years ago, canals and railways 
gave indications of their ability to transfer the 
seats of commerce of the interior plain from the 
river to the lake borders. It was then confident- 
ly asserted that the greatest cities would grow 
up at Chicago, Toledo, and other commercial 
points on the great lakes. To most men, at that 
time, the idea that any lake city, west of Buffa- 
lo, could become larger than that chief recep- 
tacle of lake commerce seemed as preposterous as 
did the opinion, a dozen years earlier, that New 
Orleans could be rivalled by Cincinnati. To him 
it appeared, as certain as the movement of time, 
that Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and some other 
commercial points on the lakes, would become 
greater than Buffalo. Chicago leads the proces- 
sion, having passed Buffalo the present year. 
Cleveland and Detroit are to follow next, to be suc- 
ceeded by Toledo, which will certainly pass these 
and be only second to Chicago, if indeed she be- 
comes not a successful rival of that city, in the 
long race for supremacy. 

Between 1840 and 1850, the chief cities of the 
central plain, taken_together, increased at the 
annual rate of 11 per cent. compounded. This rate 
was much exceeded by the most flourishing. | 
St. Louis had an average annual increase of 18 
per cent.; Chicago of over 20 per cent., and 
Milwaukee of 26 per cent. - Since 1850, for six 
years, to June, 1856, Chicago has continued to 
Increase at the average rate of 20 per cent. com- 
pounded yearly. Toledo has a little exceeded 
that rate. Detroit and Cleaveland have had a 
like annual increase of 16 per cent. Of the Ca- 
nadian cities of the plain, no one, except, per- 
haps, Montreal, can claim to be numbered among 
the future great marts of the world. J. w.8. 





The truest end of life is to know the life that | 
never ends.— Penn. 


| belle. 
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A REMEDY FOR MOTHS. 


A friend sends us the following excellent ar- 
ticle, which first appeared in one of the religious 
papers : ‘ 

We were examining our wardrobe after the 
summer, and found to our surprise and grief, 
many of our choicest articles of apparel sadly 
damaged by the moths. In the midst of our 
trouble, and the discussion as to the modes of 
protection against moths, which had been handed 
down by tradition, aunt Julia came in. 

“ Aunt Julia, how do you keep your winter 
clothing from the moths? We both asked 
eagerly, as that good lady proceeded to lay aside 
her handsome shawl, which looked as fresh as 
ever after seven years’ wear. 

‘“‘T used to suffer with moths as much as any 
one,” replied aunt Julia, taking her knitting 
from her little basket, and sitting down ; “ but I 
found a receipt in an old-fashioned book which 
has relieved me from much solicitude on the sub- 
ject. It was many years before I could be per- 
suaded to tryit. In my young days money was 
not quite so plenty as now, but provisions were 
cheap, anda farmer’s daughter began her mar- 
ried life better supplied with linen, blankets, 
and bed-quilts, than many a jewel-decked city 
As I was an only daughter, and was not 
married too. young, a noble pile of blankets, 
feather beds, bed quilts, &c., became my portion. 
For many years after we removed to the city, I 
used to dread my summer’s work of airing beds 
and packing away fine home-made blankets and 
quilts stuffed with down. [I tried snuff, tobacco, 
camphor, pepper and cedar chips, and yet, as we 
changed our place of residence several times, 
some colony of moths, old squatters among the 
beams of the garret, in some unobserved scrap 
of woolen cloth, would perforate tiny holes in my 
choicest possessions.” 

“Why, Aunt Julia, I thought you had a cedar 
closet.” 

‘Yes, when we moved into our new house; 
but by that time my closet was too small for my 
increased wealth, and till I used this recipe I sel- 
dom passed a year without some moth holes, but 
now I have not seen one in nine years.” 

‘“ What was it, aunt? Have you the book ? 
or can you repeat it from memory? It is too 
late to save these things, but I will write it 
down and try it next spring.” Sosaying, Anna 
took out her little receipt book and pencil, while 
Aunt Julia prepared to record the moth preven- 
tive. 

‘“‘ The book was an old one, with the title ob- 
literated and the title page worn out by some 
careless child, but the directions were these : 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures: upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt; but 


| lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where 


neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” 
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“ Oh, aunt Julia, is that all? How doesthat 
help the matter ?” 

“Wait, Anna, and hear my story out. One 
day, as 1 was mourning over my choicest blan- 
kets, eaten by the moths, and airing my down 
bed quilts and feather beds, which had been 
rendered obsolete by the introduction of spring 
mattresses, ds I stood ready to cry with vexa- 
tion, to see my choicest articles eaten in the 
most conspicuous places, as you have expe- 
rienced to day, my eye rested on an old Bible 
which lay on the top of a barrel of pamphlets 
in the garret. I opened it, and almost uncon- 
sciously read the recipe for avoiding moths 
which I have given to-day. I then recollected 
that they seldom troubled the clothing in fre- 
quent use, and that the articles which caused 
me so much care were not needed twice a year. 
I then thought of Sophia Baker, with her large 
family and sick husband. They had been 
burned out the spring before, and were just en- 
tering upon a cold long winter of poverty. I sat 
down, and writing her a note, sent her two fea- 
ther beds and four blankets, and an old fashioned 
‘coverlid,’ that very day; and two more blankets 
I despatched to a poor old rheumatic neighbor 
whose destitution had never occurred to me 
before. I then began to breathe freely ; and 
before another week two more blankets were | 
gone to comfort tired limbs and aching hearts. 
The cast off coats, cloaks and old pieces of car- 
peting which had long lain in my garret, were 
given to the deserving poor. A bag of woolen 
stockings and socks which had been kept for 
cleaning brass, were sent to a charity institu- 
tion, never again to become a temptation to the 
moths. I inquired particularly the next year, 
and found the beds and blankets were in such 
excellent preservation that I cheerfully laid up 
more of my surplus property ‘in heaven,’ and 
out of the way of moth and mould. My cedar 
closet and trunks hold all I wish to preserve, 
and when they begin to run over, I commit 
more articles to the keeping of my widowed and 
fatherless acquaintances.”’ 

“ But, Aunt Julia, yours is a peculiar case. 
You had the home-made outfit of a farmer’s 
daughter, and could not expect to make use of 
it ; besides, the Bible does not encourage wasting 
our goods extravagantly.” 

“I do not think the Bible leans to what is 
called extravagant sides. The rest of the chap- 
ter following the verse I have quoted, gives 
little encouragement to much forethought, either 
in food or raiment, and in another place says, 
‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none.’ This rule leaves very little 
to pack away in a cedarcloset. In my opinion, 
God’s providence is far from encouraging ex- 
tensive accumulation either of money or pos- 
sessions, especially among Christians. Fire and 
flood, drouth, mildew’ and moth stand ready to 
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rs 
rebuke that spirit of covetousness which the 
Lord abhorreth.”’ 

‘‘Surely, aunt Julia, you would not have me 
give away the new furs you gave me last 
winter?” 

“No, my child, but let us examine for a 
moment, this moth-eaten pile. Here are three 
coats of your husband’s which he can never pos- 
sibly wear again.” 

‘These are for fishing, aunt.” 

‘“‘ How often does he fish ?” 

« Once in four or five years,” said Anna, look- 
ing slightly discomfitted. 

‘Well, here’s a bag of outgrown, shrunken 
socks and stockings, and these old dresses of 
Ada’s, and these overcoats of the boys, that [ 
heard you say were unfit to wear, even in the 
play-ground ; and besides, I think you remarked 
that the whole difficulty originated in an old 
carpet which has been harboring moths many 
years, when it might have been out of harm’s 
way, upon some poor widow’s floor.’’ 

“ Well, aunt, I believe you are half right.” 

“Try my rule, Anna; not after your property 
is ruined, but when you find you can spare it— 
even at the risk of sending some of your treasure 
to heaven before you have obtained all you 
could from its use. Many an old garret have I 
known to be infested with moths, ruining hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of valuable articles, when 
the whole evil might be traced to an old coat or 
carpet, selfishly or carelessly withheld from the 
poor. We are God’s stewards, and our luxu- 
ries are not given us to feed a ‘ covetousness 
which is idolatry,’ but are talents which may 
be increased ten times before the great day of 
final account. When people ask how to prevent 
moths, I always long to say—‘ Lay up your 
treasure in heaven,’ because [ have found from 
experience it is a sure and convenient way.” 

“Well, aunt, I own I never have thought 
much about it before as a matter of Christian 
duty. I will try before another year to confine 
my care to the articles I- need, and shall hope 
for better success.” — Country Gentleman. 





A testimony of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, held 
at Baltimore, 4th month 23, 1856, concerning 
our beloved Friend Joun PowE.t, deceased. 


John Powell, son of Moses and Hannah 
Powell, was born the 15th of 4th month, 1771, 
in North Castle, Westchester County, State of 
New York, and removed with his parents, about 
the 18th year of his age, to this place, where he 
has remained during his long and useful life. 

In his youth he avoided vain and unprofitable 
company, and kept to his plain, Christian way 
of living, thereby shunning the snares to which 
youth are exposed. 

For more than sixty years he was active and 
useful in the affairs of society, was a diligent at- 
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‘ing place for those travelling in the service of 
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nder of our religious meetings, both for wor- | whenze we emerged upon the edge of a cliff, 
Ship and discipline, and careful to take his family | where we could see snow a thousand feet below 
with him, often saying, “there was nothing |us, anda couple of thousand feet below that 
gained by staying at home.” green valleys stretched away in the distance. 
For more than half a century his house was a| After reaching this altitude, of course our “ iron 
hospitable home for friends and a pleasant rest-| horse’? required some refreshment, and I was 
amused at the manner a couple of women were 
truth, many of whom he accompanied from meet- | sawing up his “dessert ” of pine wood—for hard 
ing to meeting, and also to distant parts. He | coal (and a hard, stony coal it is,.too,) is used 
occupied the station of an Elder for many years | upon the railroads of Austria, aided in its com- 
and filled other responsible stations in society, | bustion by pine wood frequently thrown in the 
and for the last twenty-five years of his life, with | furnace to keep the flames alive. The contri- 
two or three exceptions, he represented this | vance operated by these women consisted of an 
Quarterly Meeting in the Yearly Meeting. upright triangular frame, and another wooden 
He was a cheerful, noble and generous spirit ; | triangle hung down from the top of this frame, 
it may be truly said of him that he was an af-| to which was attached a common buck-saw. A 
fectionate husband, a kind father, a good neigh- | saw horse, placed beneath this arrangement, was 
bor and practical Christian ; he manifested great | loaded with wood, and the ‘‘ ladies ” moved the 
care and kindness for the poor, in seeking out | saw forwards and backwards, thus cutting the 
and assisting them to situations and employment, | wood up into the dimensions. As the tceth of 
by which they might supply their own wants. { the saw penetrated the wood, the instrument was 
Although his occupation was that of a farmer, | made to descend by the weight of a box of stones 
he engaged in mercantile business, which proved | ingeniously arranged on top of the movable tri- 
unsuccessful, he became embarrassed, to a con-| angle, working in grooves made at the summit 
siderable amount; a compromise was effected | of the original frame. 
with his creditors, who agreed to take up with| By the time I had noted this mechanical no- 
one half their just dues, which was accordingly | velty, the conductor’s horn warned us all aboard, 
paid; now, although no legal restraint lay upon | and we commenced descending into the valley. 


him for the remaining one-half, he in after life | Our train of cars wound like a snake around the 


satisfied all his creditors, and in speaking of it, , bases of high mountains; whenever it came to 
said he “could now sleep in peace.” 


a mountain standing on the track, the locomotive 
He attended the Quarterly Meeting in 1854, | dashed right through its bowels, and came out 


and took an active part in its business. In 8th | on the other side, described a short curve, and 
month following, the death of a beloved son, who; then bolted across a long viaduct over a very 
had remained with him, and on whom he de-| high valley, into the vitals of another snowy 
pended for stay and support in old age, followed | mountain, (hus continuing onwards for more than 
in a few weeks after by the death of a very dear | twenty-five miles, passing through twenty-three 
daughter, the objects of his affection, seemed to | mountains or parts of mountains, and over thir- 
sever the ties to life. He lost his vivacity, and | teen valleys, until we reached the plains. I then 
it was seen he was declining, aud on the 19th of| began to smooth down the hair that had risen 
the 11th month, his spirit was released, we doubt | up, on my head, upon commencing this almost 
not, to unite with the spirits of the just. | fearful portion of the trip. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting. The Semmering railway is, unquestionably, 
DANIEL BEDELN, Clerks. | one of the most extraordinary works of the kind 
ELIZABETH ent “8. \in Europe. It wes built by the, Austrian gov- 
| ernment over a branch of the Alps, which, from 
CROSSING THE ALPS BY RAILROAD. their steepness, long presented serious obstacles 
; : to the construction. 
The following letter, from an American, dated| The road, as we descended, often ran, for a 
Vienna, May 30, 1856, gives a graphic account | mile or two, parallel with the track we had just 
of passing over the Alps by railroad ; also, some | left on the other side of the valley, but always 
information respecting the Austrians and Aus- | & descending grade, varying from ae s 
Oa aes aera, in forty to one in one hundred, as indicated up- 
ss P g on painted boards stuck up alongside of the road. 
Vienna, Austria, May 30,1856. | whenever the grade varied. I was fortunate 
Once more among railroads and far away from | enough to get acquainted, in the cars, with a 
the “ unprogressives,” I have at length reached | nephew of one of the contractors, who gave me 
this city after an exciting ride over a railway | considerable information about the length and 
known here by the name of ‘‘Semmering,”’ be- | height of the various tunnels. The main tun- 
cause it crosses a range of the Alps thus called. | nel, which is also the highest, is fifteen hundred 
With a powerful locomotive we rushed up an | and sixty-one American yards in length, (4683 
inclined plane and shot through a tunnel, from | feet) at an elevation of twenty-nine hundred and 
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eighty-three Yankee feet above the sea—the de- 
cline, from the highest tunnel to the level 
ground, being over twenty-five hundred feet in a 
distance of barely seventeen miles. It is a sin- 
gle track, occasionally sweeping around the 
mountains in such rapid curves that I momen- 
tarily expected the train would pitch over into 
the yawning chasms beneath. 

Arriving in this city, after passing over such 
a railroad, so substantially constructed in the 
bargain, has impressed me greatly with the pro- 
gress of these Austrians, not at all depreciated 
by the fact that they use upon this same railroad 
many locomotives of American manufacture. 

As we came along I saw many cotton mills, 
and bales of our southern staple being unloaded 
at the doors of the factories, which were, ap- 
parently, working under all the advantages that 
steam and labor-saving improvements could 


supply. 
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‘1825, as before mentioned. 





In reference to Ran, it will be observed that 
only one and a half inches has fallen during 
this month of the present year. The writer has 
not in his possession records of the quantity of 
rain that has fallen in each month, further back 
than 1825, but he believes no Seventh month 
has furnished as little since 1790 inclusive. 

He has consulted ‘“ Peirce,’ who commenced 
with the last named year, and finds severe 
droughts of this month recorded by him only 
three times, viz: 1793, 1811 and 1822, until 
Below will be 
founda table containing the only years since 
1790 (unless the three specified by Pierce for 


additional exceptions) when Jess than three inches ‘ 


have fallen during the month under review: 


1825 2 inches | 1839 23 inches, « 
1832 24 inches | 1845 2? inches. 
1888 2tinches } 1848 27 inches, 


The quantity this month, usually varies from 


Since we have been here I have been into| four to six inches; while in 1835 it reached 


some of the workshops, and have there seen, in | 


ten inches, and in 1842, TWELVE inches! be- 


operation, various contrivances that denote the | lieved to be the greatest quantity in any one 
Austrians to be an enterprising go a-head sort of | month on record. At the close of this month in 
people, very different from those I have left be-| 1832 it was stated, “only four inches of rain 
hind me in Italy. J. P. B. | fell during the last nine weeks.” 
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This remark induced the writer to make a com- 
parative research, and he finds that the present 


Review of the Weather &c., for Seventh Month, | ¥&@"; only three and a half inches have fallen 


1855 
11 


1856 
Rain during a portion of the 24 hours 


Do. the whole or nearly the whole 
day, . ° . . . 2 0- 
Cloudy without storms, ° ° ° 5 9 
Ordinary clear, . . . . 13. 14 


Average Temperature of the month as per three different 
hours of the day. 
1855 











9 12 3 





76.18 | 82.77 | 86.88 | 77-13 | 85.03 | 85.98 

















1855 

Average mean temperature of 
the month, . ° ° 

Amount of rain falling during 


1856 


the month, . ° ° 6.40 in. 1.50 in. 
Deaths in Philada. during the 
four current weeks of the mo., 1117 1416 


The mean-temperature of this month has been 
about four degrees higher than the average for 
sixty-seven years past (though only a little more 
than a degree above that of last year) and has 
been exceeded only eight times during that 
period. 


1791 80 deg. 1825 80 deg. 
1793 81 do. 1828 80 do. 
1798 80 do. 1880 80 do. 
1822 80 do. 1838 81 do. 


The excess as above recorded, is. very small, | say2,477 miles per hour: Itburstas grindstones _ 


being only about a quarter of a degree, except 
1793 and 1838 when the mean reached 81 de- 


grees ! 








78.50 deg. 79.68 deg. | 


during the Sixth and Seventh months combined, 


jand only siz inches for the Fifth, Sixth and 


Seventh months combined—a period of thirteen 
weeks ! 

We much doubt whether a corresponding 
drought for these months can be found on 
record, for this vicinity. It is hoped, however, 


\ : 
| that the rain that has fallen so copiously since 


the preparation of this article for the press will 
J. M. EB. 


soon change theappearance of things. 
Philada., 8th mo. 9th, 1856. 





ON THE ASTEROID PLANET. 


By a most masterly use of circumstantial evi- 
| dence of a delicate nature, Prof. Alexander has 
arrived at almost a certainty that in the space 
between Mars and Jupiter once revolved a planet 
a little more than 2.8 times as far from the Sun 
as ourearth. The equatorial diameter was about 
70,000 miles, but the polar diameter only 8 
miles! It was not a globe but a wafer, nay % 
disk of a thickness of only 1-9,000 of its diame- 
ter. Its time of revolution was, 3,698 days, say 
3 days 15 hours 45 minutes. The inclination of 
its orbit to the ecliptic was about 4°. It mets 
fate that might have been anticipated from 80 
thiu a body whirling so furiously, for its motion 
on its axis was 1-16th of its velocity in its orbit, 


and fly-wheels sometimes do. We have found 
35 fragments of it and call them Asteroids. 
When it burst some parts were moving 2,477 
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miles per hour faster than the others. These 
described a much larger orbit than the planet 
did, and the place where it burst was their peri- 
helion. Others described a smaller orbit, because 
they left that point with a diminished velocity: 
it was their aphelion. Some flew above the 
orbit of the planet and had their ascending nede. 
Others flew below and it was their descending 
node. They seemed to go almost in pairs. Twe 
went very far out of the plane of the orbit so 
that they pass the limits of the zodiac, and it is 
found that the ascending node of 18 correspond | 5,, sit’ that dwell beneath the skies—for him, who 
nearly with the descending node 17. So nearly seigns above; 
even where they distributed. And thin as was| Oh! how his soul was feasting on the Bread of Life 
the planet, it had ‘not cooled so much at the time Divine ! : 
of the explosion that none of the fragments could And ee of the blessed cup that flows with hea- 
assume a spherical form. ee 

It is curious to see how the history of this planet 
verifies the theory of La Place, that a heavenly 
body must be either nearly a sphere or a disk, 
and that the latter must be unstable. 























He made a pet of every thing by Nature’s bounty 
given; 


He looked oa Nature as herself the work and gift of 
Heavens. 


Thro’ years we saw him daily fed by his old household 
band— 


His head stooped low to meet the cup in lov ing child- 
hood’s hand ; 

Ani by this utter helplessness we saw him sorely 
tried 

Yet bowed in sweet humility before the Crucified. 


We saw him robed in holiness—we saw him filled 
with love 


We saw him silent fearing still to speak the holy name, 

But when the spirit bade him spread abroad the Sa- 
viour’s fame, 

We saw his withered arms upraised, we heard his ear- 
nest prayer, 

That every soul upon the earth his Saviour’s grace 
might share. 
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“ Work thou thy work while it is day 
With patient heart the right to aid, 
And leave the wrong to Him who said 

“ Vengeance is mine: I will repay.” 


We heard his gospel messages —we heard his glorious 
Psalm 

Of Praises ; Praises evermore to God and to the Lamb, 

And in his silent ecsta€ies we saw the tear-drops 
stand 


In those dim eyes, he could not reach with his poor pal- 


Work: though the time seem sad and slow, sied hand. 


Good moveth onward silently ; 
We know that better things shall be, 
But how or’ when we cannot know. 


His God has wiped those tears away, that hand hath 
power to hold 

The waving palm of victory, the thrilling harp of gold, 

The brow that looked all meekress here, now wears 
a radiant crown; 


That ever more before the Throne of Glory boweth 
down! 


What, if the task pass human strength, 
What, if the way be dark and drear? 
Each labors in his proper sphere, 

And all complete the work at length. 


What if thou canst not see the end? 


" We miss him, when we seem to tread the narrow 
Press on in firm and fearless mood, 





path alone— 

And doubt not that all acted good We miss his fitly spoken words, we miss their touch- 

To some result of good must tend.” ing tone; 
—Shadowe of the Past, by Lioxseu Huprern. | For — chord within his breast was so attuned by 

ove 
We miss the music of his voice as we would miss a 
. . ‘ -dove. 
The following very beautiful lines were hend- ” 


ed to us, as written by a lady of North Carolina, 
on the death of an aged negro servant. They 
are well worthy of study, both from their intrin- 
sic merit, and from the manner in which they 
develop some of the least observed but most im- 


portant features of the relations on which they 
touch. 


We miss him when a blessing comes, we wish with 
him to share, 

And when a fiery triai comes we miss his fervent 
prayer ; 

But Saviour! when we draw towards Thee, his words 
salute our ear, 


‘‘We cannot get too near the Lord—we cannot get too 
near.”’ 


So like some sweet, confiding child, he loved on Thee 
to rest, 


With thy own robe of righteousness so folded roand 
his breast, 


That even Death’s dread arrow, fell as hurtless by thy 

side 

We think of him as one that lives, and not as one who 
died. 


UNCLE ISHAM. 
One less is left to love us here—the good old man is 


gone; 
But still he points us to the Rock he loved to rest upon; 
One less to warn us what to do, and what to leave un- 


one ; Fa 
But still he animates our souls the Christian’s race to 


And when before the Mercy Seat we sometimes dare 
Tun. 


to kneel, : 

So poor in spirit, that a sense of want is all we feel ; 

Thro’ years he loved to labor as a happy child loves | Thy — spirit bids us ask, * dear Saviour let 
play 5 us be 

He loved the garden, loved the corn, and loved the 


Still more like him—-for then we shall be more and 
new mown hay ; 


more like thee.” 
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MINERALS WE EAT. 


These minerals, which are interwoven with 
the living structure of the plant, are taken up 
into the fabric of the animal. And, tous, they 
are as important as to the meanest vegetable that 
grows. I, who write this, boast myselfliving 
flesh and blood. But lime strengthens my 
bones; iron flows in my blood ; flint bristles in 
wy hair; sulphur and phosphorus quiver in my 
flesh. Inthe human frame the rock moves 
the metal flows, and the materials of the earth 
snatched by the divine power of vitality from the 
realms of inertia, live and move, and form part 
of a soul-tenanted frame. In the very secret 
chamber of the brain there lies a gland, gritty 
with earthy mineral matter, which Descartes 
did not scruple, with a crude scientific impiety, 
to assign as the residence of the soul. You 
could no more have lived and grown, and flourish- 
ed without iron, and silica, and potash, and so- 
dium, and magnesium, than wheat can flourish 
without phosphorus, grass without silica, cress 
without iodine, or clover without lime. Weare 
all of us indeed of earth, earthy.—Dickens’s 
Household Words. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anyp Megau.—The Flour market is very 
quiet, with little export or home demand. 
standard superfine from old wheat at $6 50, and from 
new wheat at $7 25. Sales for home consumption at 
$6 50 a 750. Extra and fancy brands are selling at 
$7 25 to $7 75. Rye Flour is scarce; held at $3 50. 
Corn Meal is scarce, and wanted at $3 per bbl. 

Grain.—There is a less amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 3000 bushels new Southern and Pennsylvania. 
Rye is selling at 73.a75 ¢. Corn is in demand; red 
at 1 60 a1 65 for prime, and white at $1 73; prime 
Southern yellow at 70 a 72,afloat. Oats are scarce 
and in demand, at 42c for Penna., and Western at 38c. 


GREEN STREET SCHOOLS. 


Sales of | 


{ 
\ 





} 


The three schools under the care of Green Street } 


Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on Second day 
the first of Ninth month next. The Boys’ Grammar 
School will be taught by Francis H. Ray, of New 
York, who would prefer having the few vacancies 
filled by pupils desirous of entering on a course of 
instruction embracing the higher branches of Mathe- 
matics. Of his capability of teaching, the Committee 
have had satisfactory testimonials. The Girls’ 
Grammar School will be taugkt by Hannah Antrim, 
and the Primary School for Girls and Boys, by Ann 
Bailey, (the same Teachers who have presided over 
these Schools for the past two years.) 

The number of pupils in the Primary School will 
be limited to forty; at present there are no vaeancies. 
The Girls’ Grammar School can receive a few more 
pupils. Parents wishing to enter their children in 
either of the Grammar Schools, can make early appli- 
cation to 

Davip Exuis, No. 259 Franklin above Green St. 

Macruerson Saunpers, No. 28 N. Fourth St. 

Jane Jonnson, No. 225 N. Fourth St. 

Exizaseta J. Bacon, Eleventh above Green St. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its sixth Session, 
on the first day of Tenth month next, and will conti- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


nue in session forty weeks. It is pleasantly situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles Southwest 
of Coatesville onthe Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road, from which place pupils will be conveyed free 
of charge. The usual branches comprising a thorough 
English education will be taught, and Scientific Lec- 
tures, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be da- 
livered weekly during the session. The terms are 
$55.00 per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable 
in advance and the remainder at the close of the term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLY DARLINGTON, Principat. 
7th mo, 21st, 1856.— 6t. 

EACHER WANTED.—A male Teacher, who 1s 

qualified to teach the Natural Sciences and Math- 
ematics is wanted in Friends’ School, at Westfield, 
Chester Township, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 

The school room is a pleasant one, and neatly fur- 
nished to accommodate twenty-four students. Salary 
twelve dollars end fifty cents, per scholar, for term 
of twenty-four weeks. Schoo] to re-open about the 
middle of Tenth month next. 

Apply personally to Israel Lippincott, at Westfield, 
or to Asa Lippincott at Riverton; or address eithe, 
Cinnaminson, P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

Westfield 7mo 26th, 1856.—3t. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 

stitution, established for the education of Friends’ 

children of both sexes, will be regpened on the Sth 
day of the Ninth month next. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $110 per 
term of forty weeks. Pens, pencils and use of read- 
ing books, 50 cts. per quarter. French lessons and 
Drawing, $3 per quarter each. Class books and sta- 
tionery at the usual prices. . 

Circulars containing further particulars may be 
had by application to 








S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
Letters should be addressed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
County, Va. 
7th mo. 19th—6t. 


UR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for. the 

young of either sex will reopen on the 10th of 
Eighth month. For descriptive circulars please ad- 
dress either of the subscribers, at Attleboro, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 





SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 


Proprictors, \ 

__7th mo. 12—4t. eiltls 
TEACHER is wanted for a Grrt.’s Scuoor under 

the care of a committee of Baltimore Monthly 


Meeting. The requisites desired, are 

First, The applicant must be a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who inlife and conversation will set 
a consistent example to the children of Friends and 
those who may be under her charge. 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know- 
ledge of the ustial branches of an English education, 
and to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disci- 

line. 
. The school room is large and beautifully situated 
in the rear of Friends’ Meeting House on Lombard 
street ; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. . ; 

It is desired that applicants will direct their appli- 
cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 

Epwarp H. Srasrer, or 
Gerarp H. Ress. 
Baltimore. 7th mo. 5, 1856. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 





